t'nua, lawyer seeks justice in the Wallenberg cast 

i. tv Iww.'jL.... .im- it armroached Sweden, a central * — 


,By Mary Jane Fine 
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f^o'fecent developments also* It approached Sweden^ 
have encouraged them to seize the country with an embassy in Bu 


j “Schutzpass," Into a more impressive 
and readily identifiable document; 
I he established shelters, hospitals 
and soup kitchens, all Hying the 
Swedish flag, and he and other vol- 


TXiUP^ -* — f vTStS. SST**** »meo n e ,0 under 

aL \ } This morning, Chestnut Hill law- shlp bestowed upon Wallenberg by take the mission. That someone was 

\Vf\^^VWl^yer and law professor Morris Wolff, Pr ^ iden! Reagan in 1981 and the -Wallenberg. 

O i\ 'buoyed by his mission dnd confidept emergence of a lener written In 1957 Once In Budapest, he redesigned 

of Its timing, plans to sue the Sovlet | fly tben-Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- the Swedish protective passpoOJne 
^ ^ i Anj , ft?!:- ^ ^ 'i ifer Andrei A. Gromyko, acknowledg- 

CeS>.*3L 1 1°±®T * e r ^ en!er U ,n ^llng that Wallenberg's detention 
jH Ct ^ Amounted to “criminal activity." 

Milt on behalf of the family of Raoul ,**7^, ^ a dynamite brief," Wolff 

J wedi J l1 said, slapping his palm with a copy of 

credited with saving thousands W the rough drift "We re saying (to 
Hungarian Jews from extermination GromykoJ, 'You wrote this letter, you 
bythe JJaZlfiJpring i w J r £; acknowledged you committed a 

i The shit seeks either Wallenberg's crimc Wen wed Uke to ask you a 
please from the Soviet Union - few qnfi stlons." 

Where he was taken under “protec- - v ^ May Wolff had not heard of 
dve custody in 1945 and where the feoui Wallenberg 
Soviets say he died that same year — - j^TbBt was hardly surprising be- 
er the return of his remains for *«4tise until 1979, when Wallenberg s 

hero’s burial. The suit also asks for a ~ «. 

declaration of Illegal action on the g^er visited the United States to 
part of the Soviets, all pertinent In- orga nize a Wallenberg Committee, 
formation concerning Wallenberg's f cw Americans knew of the events 
detention and a judgment of that had long before become a cause 
$39,000,000 — SI, 000,000 for each year' ceiebre In Sweden. 


aince his captivity. 

/‘If possible, I want his freedom; if: 
not. an honest accounting of his 
life," Wolff said last week, pacing the 
floor of the sun porch that serves as 
his office. "It's time now for the 
tibth.” 

'Having said that, Wolff and his 
colleagues — lawyers drawn from 
prestigious law firms and three 
diversities — are well aware thjt 

( theirs may be an impossible mission 
The attorneys agree thot the thorn- 
si legal problem they face is Jurts- 
iction — whether the court has the 
ithority to adjudicate a case against 
C foreign government. At issue. 
Wolff explained, Is the Act of Slate 
Ooctrlne, which holds that an U.S. 

S ort cannot examine the merits of a 
5 c when it Is alleged that a foreign 
government acted Illegally within its 
qjwn borders and under its own laws. 

X Wolff and his colleagues say they 
Qilnk their case falls outside the def- 
inition of the doctrine, because they 
believe that the Soviet action violat- 
ed international law. Not only was 
Wallenberg protected by his diplo- 
matic status, they contend, but at 
feast part of the money that funded 
Us humanitarian work came from 


The Raoul Wallenberg Committee 
of the United States, headed by Sens. 


unleers even distributed blankets,' 
food and clothing to Jews already 
marching toward death enmps. 

According to the lawsuit on his 
behalf, "From July 1944 until Janu- 
ary 1945, Wallenberg is credited with 
having saved up to 100,000 lives." 

In January 1945, the Soviet army 
liberated Budapest. On or about the 
17th of that month, Wallenberg was 
laken into "protective custody" by 
Soviet secret police, transported to 
Moscow and placed in Lubianka pris- 
on. The Soviet ambassador to Sweden 
notified Wallenbergs family of his 
arrival In Russia and assured them 


Frank Church. Claiborne Pell, Dan- H of his safe return. 


lei Patrick Moynihan and Hudy 
Bosch witz. soon embarked on a mas- 
sive educational campaign designed, 
according to its literature, "to make 
the name of Raoul Wallenberg a 
household name." 

Through documentaries, news pro- 
grams and brochures, the story be- 
gan to circulate. - 
Wallenberg was 32, the scion of an 
Influential Swedish family, when he 
was dispatched by the Swedish gov- 
ernment to Budapest. By the time he 
arrived, on July 9, 1944, all the Jews 
outside the capital — 437,000 men, 
women and children already had 
been deported to concentration 
camps. Wallenberg’s mission was to 
save as many of the Jews of Budapest 
as he could. ■ T‘ 

The impetus for his assignment 
came from the War Refugee Board, 
established by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt In the hope of saving Jews 
and others targeted by the Nazis. 
After the partial Nazi occupation of 
Hungary In June 1944. the board 
made Hungary Its primary focus. 


In February 1957, the Soviet gov- 
ernment informed the Swedish gov- 
ernment that Wallenberg had died 
"in his cell . . . probably as a result of 
a heart attack" In July 1947 at the age 
of 35 His remains, the communique 
said, had been cremated. 

Wolff says he has "an Intuitive 
belief' that Wallenberg is alive. His 
belief, be says, goes beyond the fam- 
ily history of longevity, beyond the 
fact that "the man had a tremendous 
perseverance in life." 

"One of my favorite poems is Emily 
Dickinson's," he said, "the one that 
goes, '1 never spoke with God. nor 
visited in Heaven, yet certain am I of 
the spot, as if the Checks were giv- 
en.'" 

\ Wolffs Introduction to Raoul Wal- 


lenberg came via a colleague, North- 
western University law professor 
Thomas D'Amato, who had been con- 
tacted by Wallenberg’s half-brother, 
Guy von Dardel. 

Von Dardel had learned about D'A- 
mato's success in suing the Soviet 
Union on behalf of a Chicago woman 
who, while on a student visa in 1981, 
married a Russian citizen, but the 
Soviets refused to let him leave the 
country and Join her in the United 
States. 

The case, Frolova vs. USS.R., was 
resolved when the Soviets, presum- 
ably to avoid the publicity and has- 
sle. released Lois Frolova’s husband 
in June 1982, only two months after 
' D’Amato filed suit. 

Von Dardel asked D'Amato’s advice 
regarding his half-brother, and D'A- 
mato recommended Mqrris Wolff, a 
former aslstant district attorney in 
Philadelphia and a teacher of Inter- 
national law at the Delaware Law 
School of Wldener University. 

Wolff Immediately bought and 
read Righteous Gentile, a book by 
John Bierman, which Includes recol- 
lections by Jews whom Wallenberg 
rescued and eyewitness accounts by 
others who say they met him In pris- 
on in the Soviet Union years after 
the time jrhen the Soviets say he 
died. 

D'Amato and Wolff discussed the 


case, talked strategy and decided to 
file suit, using Frolova vs. USSR, for 
a model. 

"The family is very realistic," 
Wolff said last week. “They realize 
[Wallenberg) may be dead, but they 
want the final chapter of his life 
written with dignity. They feel it is a 
political case in part, but they feel it 
must be heard In a court with a 
tradition of freedom." 

As for the Soviets' response, Wolff 
mentions the possibility of a grand 
gesture, a prelude to peace talks, by 
the Soviets. If that does not happen, 
he said, he offers “two face-saving 
ways in which they can release him: 
they can say that their hospital sys- 
tem Is so vast, he apparently was 
listed under another name, a bureau- 
cratic oversight. Second, they can 
say that the man has been In such • 
condition . . that he has been unable 
to communicate with them 

“They may even see it as a diplo- 
matic accomplishment to locate and 
free him." 

Murray Levin, of the Philadelphia 
law firm of Pepper, Hamilton & 
Scheetz, another lawyer attached to 
the Wallenberg case, also talked 
about the possibility of a "gesture." 

“1 think it's fair to say the odds are 
long," he said, "and, in the long run, 
an American court cant force the 
Russians to release him, but it can do 
things that are damaging." 


The attorneys say they may ask the 
court for Injunctions — perbap; 
more restrictions on Soviet air trove 
here and embassy bank accounts — 
aimed at forcing the Soviets’ hand 
The timing of the injunctions hm 
not been determined, they say 

A State Department spokeswomar 
said she was not aware of the pend 
lng lawsuit and would be reluctan' 
to comment even if she were famil 
iar with It “for fear of prejudicing 
the case." She did say that it would 
be unlikely for a suit filed by an 
Individual to affect U£.-Sovtet rela 
dons because the Soviets would not 
view it as an official action. 

A spokesman for the Soviet Em has 
§y in Washington declined to com 
ment, saying he was not familiar 
with the case. 

Wolff talked about the one clear 
moment years ago when he knew 
what his future would be. He was 17, 
working on '4 high school project 
sitting in a magistrate’s court in Phil 
•delphla absorbing the litany of com 
plaints and miseries that unfolded 
there, when he decided he would be 
a lawyer. 

, The law was to be for me an 
instrument for the accomplishment 
of social justice." he said, brandish 
ing the papers from the Wallenberg 
lawsuit, "and this is the most won 
derful privilege, to be the custodian 
of this man's human rights." 
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Wolff holds a copy of the complaint to be filed against the Soviet Union; Soviet officials have declined to comment on the lawsuit 
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> a legal effort T 


